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CATULLUS 



By H. J. ROSE 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 



Some fifteen or twenty years after the beginning of the last 
century b.c. a child was born at Verona to a provincial of respect- 
able position, one Valerius Catullus, known beyond his own local 
circle because he came to be numbered among the personal friends 
of Julius Caesar. The boy as he grew up was well educated, 
traveled a little — he went to Bithynia in the suite of Memmius, the 
date of whose tenure of office is uncertain — lived mostly in Rome, 
and died when about thirty years old, still too young to take much 
official part in public life. That is all we know of his outward 
career, even his personal name being uncertain, for our authorities 
vary between Quintus and Gaius. But as he was a genius we 
know his life better than that of any of his contemporaries, saving 
only Cicero and Caesar. 

Catullus — we habitually call him by his cognomen, as we do 
Cicero, while Vergil, Ovid, and Horace are familiar to us by their 
nomina — was born at a time not so unlike our own from the 
literary viewpoint. An age of poetry was dead, and another 
coming to the birth, and men's sympathies were divided between 
the old and the new. Rude grandeur had marked the best work 
of the earlier republican poets, such as Ennius and Accius, when 
they treated serious themes, epic and tragedy. Profoundly 
influenced by Greek originals, they had set themselves zealously 
to reproduce them in their native tongue, without considering 
very closely whether it were capable of saying in even a tolerable 
fashion what had been perfectly said by Homer or Sophokles. 
Augustan mastery of form with greatness of content, which found 
its full exemplification in Vergil, was a thing of the future as yet, 
one might almost say of the distant future, for as we know in 
these days, history may move a great way while the calendar 
registers but a year or two. Politically, democracy, wounded as 
ever by its own blundering hand, was dead, and the time was 
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ripe for Caesar to remove the fetid corpse which a few politicians 
were trying to galvanize into life, and to which Augustus later 
gave decent burial. In literature the day was past when it was 
great marvel that a man, by the blessing of the Camenae, spoke 
or sung in Latin at all, and the question was now, how by dint of 
hard work and native ability he might express himself in good 
Latin, comparable to the Greek of the great ages. In both spheres 
much work was done in the way of forwarding the new order of 
things by men who believed they were upholding the old ways. 
Pompey, the honest republican, was one of the great factors in 
making all further republicanism impossible; and two of the 
greatest admirers of Ennius were Cicero, who himself wrote very 
fair hexameters with a rhythm which needed only more variety 
to make it good enough for Vergil, and Lucretius, without whose 
influence the Georgics, while they might have been written, would 
certainly not have been what they are. Catullus himself was dis- 
tinctly of the "new poets" whom Cicero heartily despised, but a 
more flamboyant democrat in politics was never seen. It goes 
without saying that he was an obscurantist, a warm upholder of 
the good old ways of blunder-and-plunder, alternating with wait- 
and-see; the bitter foe of Caesar, and even of Pompey, because 
he was Caesar's son-in-law, and naturally as strongly opposed to 
Clodius as he was devoted to Clodius' sister. 

Of all this we may be glad, for he was a good hater, and a 
poet is at his best in opposition. As a politician he was a very 
small man, and could only snipe at the great forces of the revolu- 
tion; but as a lampooner he was very great, and it would be a 
pity if he had substituted for some of the most biting squibs ever 
written the smooth laudations which the other side would have 
expected from him. 

Early in life, no one knows exactly how or when, he found 

himself a member of a little band of poets — a syndicate as the late 

Professor Hardie called them — whose main object in life, besides 

enjoyment, was the theory and practice of verse. One of the 

prominent men of the day was Valerius Cato — not the Stoic, 

Porcius Cato, but the scholar, 

Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 
qui solus legit et facit poetas. 
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It is hard to realize perhaps that for these men the small details 
of Latin grammar, spelling, scansion, and so on, were questions of 
the greatest interest. Yet the reason is obvious enough: all these 
things were no dry facts, collected from books and listed in other 
books, but part of their daily life, the most interesting part of it, 
the quest after expression in adequate form of what they had to 
say. In the case of Catullus we may perhaps fancy a further 
cause. He was no Roman by birth, for Verona is in Cisalpine 
Gaul. In that region Keltic blood is not an impossibility; and 
when was there a Kelt who had not some feeling for language ? 

Be that as it may, Catullus and his friends — C. Licinius Calvus, 
poet and orator, who like Catullus died young; C. Helvius Cinna, 
who wrote a poem which has perished utterly, though Catullus 
promised it should "speed its flight through hoary ages"; Corni- 
ficius, another poet also lost to us; Caecilius, whose name and 
fame rest upon half-a-dozen lines of Catullus himself — brought 
verse into their daily lives in a way hard to parallel among our 
more solitary poets, and reminiscent rather of the cameraderie of 
painters. Let us hear Catullus' own account of one of their days. 

Yesterday, Licinius, we kept holiday, and made much sport in my note- 
book, for we had agreed to romp. So each of us wrote verses, now in one 
measure, now in another, giving tit for tat while we cracked jests and bottles. 
And I left all on fire with your wit and your fun, Licinius, so that poor I got 
no good of my food, and sleep would not cover my luckless eyes in repose, 
but I tossed and tumbled all over my bed, raving mad to speak to you and 
be with you. But when I was clean worn out and my body lay half-dead 
on the couch, I made you this poem, dear one, to let you see my pain. Now 
beware of over-rashness, and pray, heart of mine, do not slight my entreaties, 
lest Nemesis call you to judgment. She is no laggard goddess; 'ware of 
offending her. 

But what was the upshot of all this passionate and fevered 
writing of verse, and verse, and more verse? Well, firstly they 
concluded (Catullus was doubtful about this) that the Alexandrians 
were your only men for true modern poetry. Now the Alexandrians 
were a little like the "Decadent" school in France. They came 
too late for any of the enthusiasms which had made Attic litera- 
ture glow; the patriotism of the old city-states was no more, and 
the new patriotism of the world-state with a duty to civilization 
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was not yet born. Philosophy had dwindled into individualistic 
systems, it never quite realized that the old order was dead; people 
no longer felt heroic, and their writings said as much. But as the 
people concerned were Greeks, the stylistic instinct was there, and 
stronger than ever now that there was nothing else of importance 
to think of; and, again because they were Greeks, they must 
needs analyze the human mind, and write down the results of 
their analysis in literary form. Hence we get the story, generally 
in verse, for the language of great prose, Attic, nowhere flourished 
outside Attica, and treating of the feelings of the actors in the 
first place, external events being of less importance. The most 
noteworthy consequence of this for the literature of the future 
was that most of the great love stories of the world took shape 
at Alexandria. Hardly less important was the doctrine that the 
Alexandrian poets and critics — they were the same persons generally 
— impressed upon their pupils: "Be short and polished, and to the 
point where directness will serve; if it will not, wander from 
the point as much as you will, so long as the polish is high and the 
work not too long. A big book is a big nuisance." This doctrine 
was put into practice in various ways by various men. Kallimachos 
perfected the elegiac, and was marvelously clever in other vehicles; 
Theokritos and his imitators created the pastoral as we know it; 
Apollonios of Rhodes tried to create an epic, shorter and of more 
elaborate finish than Homer's. Lykophron, Nikandros, and it 
would seem Euphorion, having nothing much to say, spent much 
effort and learning in finding endlessly elaborate, artificial, and 
contorted ways of saying it. 

Rome, in Catullus' day, was as ever willing to learn, and the 
literary instinct of his circle told them that these were the men to 
learn from. Unlike Homer and Aeschylus, they were not unap- 
proachable geniuses; they were men of learning and talent (Theo- 
kritos at his best was more, but they mostly kept their hands off 
him), working by rules which a man of taste and good ear could 
assimilate, nay, could modify — here was the great new idea — to 
suit the different genius of his own language. About a dozen 
different metres, all simple, formed the Alexandrian stock in trade. 
Every one was successfully adapted, though the elegiac attained 
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its perfection only in the next generation, under Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and finally Ovid. The Alexandrian recipe for originality 
was to treat either an out-of-the-way theme, or an old one viewed 
from a queer angle; and so strange tales like those of Myrrha 
and Attis received literary form, and the well-known story of the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis was so handled as to make a mere 
framework for a totally different legend, the desertion of Ariadne, 
and for the great song of the Fates foretelling the glorious career 
of Achilles. Elegance was everything; so nine years were spent 
over a short poem, which one may conjecture grew fuller and 
fuller of learning and obscurity and elaborate playing with words 
and rhythm as those years passed. The acme of neat brevity, 
the epigram, was the special province of Kallimachos; so epigram- 
matists flourished by the score. Love poems were associated 
with the names of Kallimachos and of Philetas; so everyone turned 
lover, and sighed in verse of varying merit. 

All this was very well. But what, a disinterested critic might 
well have asked, would happen if there arose a great poet who 
should assimilate all this? What would his work be like? I for 
one am asking just that question today, when we have many 
Calvuses and Cinnas, but as yet no Catullus and no Vergil. And 
I venture to guess that the answer now will be the same as it was 
then. The great poet, when he comes' — he may for aught I know 
be correcting the proofs of his first book at this moment — will 
show mastery of all this new technique, but will go beyond it, 
will learn from other models, will seize the spirit rather than the 
form of those he copies from, and will add much that is all his own, 
but which none the less bears the stamp of his age and can claim 
kinship with the lesser but still clever men who preceded. 

Now all this we can, I think, trace in Catullus. It is true 
that we know so little that is certain about his chronology that his 
development cannot be clearly shown; but no date-hunting — 
always a dreary occupation, though useful — is needed to perceive 
the existence in him of several different influences, of which it is 
not essential to determine the exact order, for they may have 
coexisted; remember that he died at about thirty, with much of 
his potential career before him. I think myself they were dominant 
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in about the order in which I am going to consider them, though 
it may well be that the earlier periods often anticipated the later, 
and that the latest style had many castings-back to the earlier. 
First then we have the phase of imitation of Alexandrian 
models, which is seen in its crudest form in the most difficult and 
the dullest of his surviving works, the Lock of Berenike, which is a 
translation, apparently rather free in parts and very literal in 
others, of a lost poem of Kallimachos. The theme of the work is 
simple enough. Berenike, queen of King Ptolemy Euergetes of 
Alexandria, presented a lock of her hair to the gods in gratitude 
for the success of her husband in some imperfectly known campaign. 
Shortly afterward Konon, the astronomer royal, noticed a previ- 
ously unmapped constellation, and being a good courtier declared 
roundly that it was no other than the dedicated lock. Not to be 
outdone in the delicate art of flattery, Kallimachos, whom we may 
call poet laureate, produced an elaborate and highly finished poem 
in which the new constellation, with many pretty conceits, lamented 
its undesired glory and longed to be back on the beloved head of 
its royal mistress. All this we may be sure would be most choice 
Greek, a tongue which by that time had reduced flattery to a fine 
art. But Latin, and republican Latin at that, was but a clumsy 
medium for such a theme. Even in the hands of Cicero praising 
men for whom he had a real admiration, or, later, of Martial and 
Statius discovering marvelous virtues in highly placed sinners who 
had the power to make things comfortable or otherwise for them, 
Latin lacks subtlety; the butter is spread rather too thick, and 
it is not always the best butter by any means. So we will pass 
this poem by, merely quoting one line which Vergil found good 
enough to copy, "Inuita o regina tuo de uertice cessi," which 
becomes in Aeneid vi 460, "Inuitus regina tuo de litore cessi," one 
of many passages in which Vergil, like Shakespere, honors earlier 
poets by adorning his own gallery with their treasures. 1 

"The next line runs: "Inuita, adiuro teque tuomque caput." We happen to 
know that the last seven words ran in the original Greek : ai\v re K&pi)i/ &iMxra abv rt fiiov. 
May not the rest of the couplet have been worded somewhat as follows: Sxav (the 
word for "lock," irXoito/i6s, is masculine in Greek, while its Latin equivalent is femi- 
nine) &> fiaaCKuraa. T«iji K«£aXijs k\t.h<r8i\v, Sucwv- This would make it all the easier 
for Vergil, who loves to imitate two passages at once, to begin his line with the mascu- 
line participle, direct from Kallimachos. 
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Let us now turn to a work in which Catullus does not translate 
an Alexandrian, but imitate him very happily. The famous 
sixty-fourth poem of our collection, the Nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis, is what the Alexandrians called an epyllion, or little epic, 
the formula for which is as follows. Out of a long story, say the 
Labors of Herakles, some incident is chosen and related at length, 
the rest of the tale being either supposed to be known or brought 
in by allusion. Into this framework the poet might if he chose 
introduce all sorts of extraneous matter, so that the chief part 
of the work had little or nothing to do with the supposed main 
subject. Thus in the epyllion ascribed to Theokritos, Herakles 
the Lion-Slayer, the ostensible theme is the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, but the kernel of the poem is the long answer of Herakles 
to Phyleus, son of Augeas, who asks him where he got his lion 
skin. In like manner, the Peleus and Thetis might almost as well 
be called the "Theseus and Ariadne." The plot is as follows: 
Peleus, as the Argo sailed toward Kolchis, saw, among the sea- 
nymphs who gazed at the new ship, Thetis, the most beautiful of 
them all, and straightway fell in love with her. The gods gave 
their consent to the match, and the pair were married at Pharsalos 
with great solemnity. Around their bed was a marvelous tapestry, 
wrought, among other histories, with the scene of the desertion of 
Ariadne. So far the poem has occupied but 50 lines; now for 215 
it tells the tale of that ill-starred love 1 up to the death of Aigeus 
and the rescue of Ariadne by Dionysos. For 30 lines more the 
story of the wedding feast goes on, but another episode interrupts 
it; the Fates enter, and for some 70 lines foretell the fortunes of 
the pair and of their future son Achilles. There remain but 25 
lines more, a singularly beautiful lament for the ancient days 
when the gods mingled freely with men not yet grown unjust. 
Let me try to give a rough idea of part of the song of the Fates: 

Never was house that sheltered such a love, 
nor ever love that knew such constancy 
as Peleus' love and Thetis' wedded troth. 
Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 

'It is really a variant of the "magic flight," Grimm's Brilderchen uni 
Sckwesterchen. 
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Achilles, fearless one, from you shall spring, 
whose back no foe beholds, but all his breast, 
who many a time shall win the racer's palm 
and leave behind the glowing feet of deer. 

Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 

No hero shall be match for him in war 
when Phrygian blood shall bathe the Trojan plains, 
and Dion's ramparts, after weary siege, 
a son of Pelops' line foresworn shall waste. 
Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 

I have done Catullus nothing like justice; I doubt if one can in 
an English version, and I am no poet. But I have tried to repro- 
duce his rhythm, and I think it is clear that that is not perfect, 
the end-stopped lines being far too common. Another monotony, 
impossible to reproduce in a non-quantitative language, is the 

recurrent cadence in every line but the refrain. 

Side by side with this, however, is an elaborate artifice, per- 
ceptible to those who carefully read the whole song, and comparable 
in its effect to our more elaborate rhyming systems. The refrain 
breaks the lines into groups of different lengths, thus, 

5, 6, 4, 5, Si 5, S, 5, 4, 6, (4, 3, 3=) 10, 
and the subject divides in a similar fashion, thus, 

A. Greeting to Peleus 5 lines. 

B. Joy of the wedding 6 lines. 

C. Mutual love and constancy 4 lines (here my translation begins). 

D— D.« Achilles 5X5 lines. 

C. 1 Virgin sacrifice to Achilles 4 lines (i.e., love stronger than 

death?). 

B. 1 Polyxena sent to join Achilles 6 lines (A. as lover; the position of 

the section shows this). 
A. 1 Greeting to the wedded pair, hence 

the double number of verses . . 10 lines 

The above analysis, founded on Ellis, is not given as canonical, but 
only to indicate that such an artifice does exist. It is found in 
the Alexandrians, exists in lyric poetry as far back as Terpander, 
and is carried out with great subtlety in tragedy. It is to be 
desired that a modern poet should translate some of the pieces in 
which it most obviously occurs, such as Propertius' "Quicunque 
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ille fuit puerum qui pinxit Amorem," and show by his rhyme 
system the run of the numerical structure. A system no more 
complicated than that of "Drink to me only" (abcbabcb) would 
often answer. It would answer quite as well if a musician were 
to set them to such music as should show, by its handling of 
recurrent themes and their modifications, the structure of the verse. 

But enough for the present of this ingenious and pretty Alexan- 
drianism. It is lovely craftsmanship, but no more great art than 
a Tanagra figurine. I have said that a poet, ancient or modern, 
situated as Catullus was, would find other models than those of 
the prevailing fashion. Catullus seems to have found his in 
Sappho. 

I have tried in translating Catullus to show how very simple 
and unaffected his vocabulary is. The difficulties in him, which 
are many, are nearly all accidental, arising out of allusions whose 
point we cannot now see, for there is nothing so ephemeral as a 
topical joke, or out of the Alexandrian manner of calling every- 
thing by its least obvious name, as in the above passage, where 
Agamemnon is "third heir of foresworn Pelops." There is hardly 
a word in him which Cicero might not have used, except a few 
which are colloquial, perhaps provincial — basiare, for instance — 
and some easily understood new compounds, such as properipes. 
Now this might pass as a description of Sappho's style likewise, 
for the difficulties we find in what is left of her work arise from 
the unfamiliarity of her dialect or from our slender acquaintance 
with the affairs of Lesbos in her day. Of her surviving fragments, 
several may be pointed out as models for Catullus. Thus in his 
second or Greek epithalamium, supposed to be sung by antiphonal 
choirs of youths and maidens, we have this description of the 
bride's purity: 

As in a secret garden-close a blossom has its birth, 
Untouched by grazing cattle, and by no ploughshare laid, 

Cooled by the breezes, reared by rain, and strengthened by the earth, 
'Tis sought by many a questing lad, beloved by many a maid, 

Yet, let a finger nip its stem, then fades the bloom away; 

No lad will seek to gather it, nor maiden by it stay: 

So virgins win their kinsmen's love in purity and worth, 
But let virginity be gone and purity bewrayed, 

She wins no smile from any lad, nor love from any maid. 
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Sappho's bride is the unplucked apple on the highest bough, out 
of reach of the gatherers; otherwise, in language, rhythm, and 
imagery, the resemblance is close. 

But we do not have to content ourselves with tracing resem- 
blances, for the fifty-first poem is a free translation of one of the 
two odes of Sappho which survive more or less complete and 
unmutilated, owing to the fortunate chance of a critic of genius, 
the so-called Longinus, having quoted it to analyze its beauties. 
It would take too technical a discussion to quote original and 
translation here; in Professor Rhys Roberts' edition of Longinus 
on the Sublime will be found the original Greek and a very good 
English rendering. 

We can see now where Catullus, given great ability to start 
with, found the instrument on which to make his music; there 
remains the question, What, apart from sheer love of song, was 
to set him singing? He was no enthusiast for a philosophical 
system, like Lucretius, nor had he it in him to write an epic, like 
Ennius before him or Vergil after him; more epyllia, and cer- 
tainly more translations, were no occupation for so great a genius. 
The question was answered by his own ill-starred destiny. Into 
his life there came a great love, a great sorrow, and a great hate. 

Pub. Clodius Pulcher, Cicero's most rabid enemy in politics 
and a man whose personal conduct shocked even those easy-going 
times, had a sister Clodia, wife of Q. Metellus Celer, to whom she 
was notoriously unfaithful and who died in 59 B.C. under suspicious 
circumstances, after having been in avowed enmity with his wife 
for some time. At that date Catullus was perhaps twenty-five years 
old, the year of his birth being very uncertain. How old Clodia 
was, we have no means of knowing, but probably not very young, 
certainly past girlhood. Her life from that time on, if we can 
believe any fraction of popular gossip as reported by Cicero, who 
had good opportunities of knowing, was one of the wildest disorder 
and immorality. Her lovers are said to have included her own 
brother; they almost certainly included Catullus, for it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lesbia of his poems — the scansional equivalent 
of Clodia — is no other than she. We know this much of her 
personality, partly from Cicero, who, being about as susceptible 
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as a stockfish, cannot be supposed to exaggerate the good qualities 
of a woman he detested, that she had extraordinarily bright and 
expressive eyes; that she danced well and was very fond of it; 
that she had literary tastes; and that even for a Claudian she 
was indifferent to public opinion. The women of that extraor- 
dinary house had always been self-assertive. If Clodia took a 
fancy to any man, neither morality, social convention, nor political 
rivalries were likely to stand in her way. She even set her cap 
at Cicero on one occasion, only to be met and baffled partly by 
Terentia, his lawfully wedded wife — the gray mare was the better 
horse in that family — partly by his own coldness. Catullus was 
not likely to resist her, and the irony of the situation is that this 
noble lady is remembered chiefly because she was for a while the 
mistress of the young poet from the provinces. For her part, 
she brought out the best that was in him, and probably killed 
him in the process. 

After what preliminaries we do not know — the famous sparrow 
poems, which never mention even her literary name, may date 
from the time of courtship — they met at the house of a certain 
Mallius, and Catullus was for a short time happy, though he seems 
to have known very soon that he was not Clodia's only lover. 
His verses have preserved for us the vision of Clodia in her radiant 
beauty entering to meet him; a scene so impressed on his memory 
that he recalled even the clatter of her shoes on the stone flooring 
of the silent house: 

Quo mea se molli Candida diua pede 
intulit et trito fulgentem in limine pantam 
innisa arguta constituit solea. 

He made fun of her husband, for it would seem that poor Celer 
was still alive, fought her literary and personal battles, for she 
was jealous of other beauties and had likes and dislikes of the 
strongest kind among the poets of the time; wrote her marvelous 
little poems on the theme of "Gather ye rosebuds while ye may" 
— it was surely preaching to the converted — and then suddenly 
quarreled, we do not know exactly why. We profit by it, for the 
following poem resulted, if one could but render it aright. 
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Thou poor Catullus, prithee go to school, 

Nor play the fool, 
But learn that what has perished, come what may, 

Is lost for aye. 
A time there was, upon thee shone a sun, 

A glorious one, 
Whenas thy mistress all thy goings still 

Ruled at her will, 
And had thy love; none e'er shall have such store 

For evermore. 
Many a thing was done of her and thee 

In sport and glee; 
Aye, howsoe'er it liked thee, 'twas her joy 

With thee to toy; 
Truly, there shone upon thee then a sun, 

A glorious one. 
And now she'll naught of thee; do thou the same, 

Poor fool, nor blame, 
Nor court that flyeth from thee, nor live still 

In woe and ill, 
But let thy mind be strong, and find the art 

To steel thy heart. 
Mistress, farewell; Catullus hath the art 

To steel his heart, 
Nor longer asketh aught, nor strives to bind 

Thine adverse mind; 
But surely thou, when none will ask of thee, 

Shalt sorrow see; 
Wretch, what awaits thee now? sure only grief 

Without relief. 
Who now shall visit thee ? or who declare 

That thou art fair ? 
Whom wilt thou love ? who will thy name make known 

Joined to his own ? 
Whose lips shall thy lips meet, or thy teeth press 

In wantonness ? 
But thou, Catullus, harden still thy heart; 

Resolved thou art. 

This breach was healed, it would seem, and a dozen more, likely 
enough; but though Catullus was not specially jealous and was 
clearly infatuated, Clodia succeeded in disgusting him. Her 
lovers are past all counting, he tells us; she loves that foul beast 
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her brother — so it seems natural to interpret the eighty-ninth 
poem — she is the common resort of all Rome and to be found in 
the vilest haunts. Yet still she fascinated him. "I hate, and I 
love," he says in one most poignant couplet, "you will ask perhaps 
why I do so. I cannot tell, but I feel that it is true, and my heart 
is breaking." Here as elsewhere I seem to notice a certain nobility 
which never deserts him. Lament he may and does, but he does 
not whine. 

The grief which came into his life was the death — sudden it 
would appear, certainly far from home — of his only brother, in 
the Troad. To Catullus this was an unfair blow of fate; his 
brother was indigne ademptus, he complains. To see his grave 
was one reason at least of the journey to Asia Minor, and besides 
references to the loss in other poems, we have the little ode of 
farewell which everyone who calls himself a Latinist and many 
who do not should have in heart. 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora uectus 

aduenio has miseras, frater, ad iiiferias, 

ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 

et mutam nequicquam adloquerer cinerem, 

quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 

heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi. 

nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum 

tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 

acdpe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 

atque in perpetuum, frater, aue atque uale. 
Through many peoples and many seas have I traveled, my brother, to 
this pitiful offering, that I might give thee the last rite of the dead, and vainly 
address the dust that cannot speak. For fortune hath taken thyself away 
from me, alas my brother, snatched from me unfairly. But now meanwhile 
these things which by the ancient custom of our sires are given in dolorous 
rite to the departed, take them, all wet with a brother's tears, and forever, 
my brother, hail and farewell. 

He was much shaken by this blow, but rallied quickly. A 
short time of retirement after the loss, and the stirrings of poetry 
made themselves felt within him. He still had Lesbia and his 
art to live for. Indeed, it would seem that the lament for his 
brother just quoted was remembered grief, not present in any 
keen form, for all the other poems connected with the visit to 
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the East are satirical or joyous, not at all those of a grief-stricken 
man. Nothing could show more clearly Catullus' recuperative 
powers than the exquisite little verses on his yacht, in which he 
seems to have come back from the journey that included the visit 
to his brother's tomb. Incidentally, it may be noted that it is 
one of the three poems of that age and language which are written 
in pure iambics, perhaps the most difficult of all meters for a 
tongue so abounding in long syllables as Latin; and of the other 
two, one is by Catullus himself, the other a parody of him, per- 
haps by Vergil. 

Love and grief did their work; the third factor was hate. 
For no very articulate reason Catullus was the bitter foe of Caesar 
and Caesar's subordinates; notably of one Mamurra, who seems 
to have been a man of considerable ability, O. C. Engineers under 
Caesar in Gaul, where engineering was of importance. But he 
was rich, and rumor had it that his wealth was none too honestly 
come by. No doubt Caesar preferred an efficient man who was 
incidentally a thief to an honest one who could not have built 
the Rhine bridge — a contingency which our schoolboys would 
face with remarkable calmness. Now Catullus was poor; his 
little country-house, a Sabine estate like Horace's, though near 
enough to the fashionable Tiburtine territory to be included in it 
if you wanted to be polite, was mortgaged, and the amount was 
no more than HS 15,200, or about $760.00, some eighteen months' 
rent of a cheap house in the capital. The sole contents of his 
purse, he elsewhere assures a friend, is cobwebs, but the friend will 
be welcome at dinner if he will but bring all the fare himself, 
except the perfumes. Mamurra then (it is seemliest to give him 
his real name, which is far decenter than the one Catullus gives 
him) is the object of some most bitter lampoons, polished till they 
shine like well-kept stiletto blades. He is attacked from every 
side, for being wealthy (he has "absorbed all the fat of Britain 
and of Gaul" says one poem, iambic in every sense of the word), 
for having been poor ("bankrupt of Formiae" is one of his more 
quotable nicknames), for being a fine gentleman ("a white dovelet, 
a very Adonis"), and for being no great poet (he spends the hex- 
ameter of one laconic couplet in climbing Helikon, and in the 
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pentameter the Muses fling him out with pitchforks, Musae furcil- 
lis praecipitem eiciunt). One ten-line poem in hendecasyllables 
Catullus' favorite metre (Tennyson's "O you chorus of indolent 
reviewers") may be softened down as follows: 

They agree very well, that pair of filthy beasts, Mamurra and his bosom 
friend Caesar. No wonder; there are blots on both, one from the capital, 
the other from Formiae, ingrained and past all scrubbing out; rotten both, 
very twins, one sofa has room for both, both have their bits of learning, neither 
is a worse lady-killer than the other, friendly rivals in the demimonde — Oh, 
they agree very well, that pair of filthy beasts. 

Even Caesar could not stand this, and there was some sort of 
apology. When we consider that the above translation hits about 
half as hard as the original, light is thrown on the fact that a 
Roman when he felt annoyed did not need our extensive recourse 
to quasi-theological terms. What it takes a modern a long time 
to understand is that, whereas that or any other translation sounds 
coarse, the original is inimitably dainty. It is like strangling with 
a delicately scented silk handkerchief. 

And now the completed poet stood forth, capable of loving, 
grieving, and hating; and what else has a poet to express, save 
for those rare master-minds who are not poets only but prophets ? 
Of these Catullus was not one; indeed, it is no great charge against 
any man to tell him that he is not Aeschylus or Isaiah. What 
was the final result ? Was he able to transcend the bonds of his 
own experience and identify himself with the feelings of another ? 
There are but few who can pass that test, for dramatists are rare, 
and of dramatists by no means all are poets. In our own mighty 
literature are there so many left when one has named Shakespere 
and Browning? Catullus indeed wrote no plays; but some nine- 
teen centuries before the British public was sorely puzzled by 
Caliban and Pippa he produced in marvelous perfection a dramatic 
lyric which for its power to explore strange regions of the human 
mind will bear comparison with Porphyria's Lover or Johannes 
Agricola in Meditation. In his day there was a strange wild cult, 
that of the Mother of the Gods, into the details of which I need 
not go, for it has been excellently done by Sir James Frazer, further 
than to recall that the mad votaries of the goddess used to mutilate 
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themselves, in order to be more perfectly assimilated to their female 
divinity. A cult-legend told how a youth named Attis — lie had 
been a god to begin with, very likely — had been the first to do this 
hideous thing. Catullus describes his madness and his repentance, 
and describes it in that extraordinary metre, the galliambic, which 
seems to have been used for the wild hymns of these eunuch priests. 
I quote a few lines of Attis' lament, when he realizes what he has 
done: 

Ego nunc deum ministra et Cybeles famula ferar ? 

ego Maenas, ego mei pars, ego uir sterilis ero ? 

ego uiridis algida Idae niue amicta loca colam ? 

ego uitam agam sub altis Phrygiae columinibus, 

ubi cerua siluicultrix, ubi aper nemoriuagus ? 

iam iam dolet quod egi, iam iamque paenitet. 

Which "is thus rudelie in English": 

Must I stray, the high gods' handmaid, sexless vot'ress of Cybele ? 
Like a Maenad, from myself torn, I a man, all manliness gone ? 
O'er the leafy sides of Ida, 'mid the cheerless glacierfields ? 
Must my haunt 'neath Phrygia's tow'ring rocky mountain-pinnacles be 
Where the hind, the forest-dweller, where the boar in savag'ry roams ? 
Now, now repentance gnaws me, now, now I loathe my deed. 

At a like age Vergil had published the Bucolics; if Shakespere 
had died at that time of life, we should probably have decided by 
now that he was a poet of no inconsiderable talent, who in another 
ten years might have produced something fit to put alongside 
Marlowe's work, and superior to either Lyly or Greene. We may 
without being fanciful place at the end of Catullus' life the eighty- 
sixth poem, in which he prays that he may be given power to for- 
get Lesbia, and the thirty-eighth, addressed to Cornificius, written 
during an illness. We know that he published, and dedicated to 
Cornelius Nepos, the historian, some of his poems during his life- 
time. "The rest is silence." 



